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Hotes. 
DR. DEE’S SHEW-STONE, 


I have collected for record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
all the information I have been able to find 
about Dr, Dee’s magical speculum. I hope 
some reader will be more successful than I 
have been in suggesting some theory to cover 
the different facts. It is an interesting and 
suggestive. if not over important, line of 
research, 

Dee himself nearly always refers to the 
speculum as the ‘‘shew-stone’’ or as ‘‘ the 
stone.’”’ There are occasional references to 
ihe ‘‘ great Christaline Globe,’’* the ‘‘ Stone 
in the frame (which was given me of a 
frende)’’+ the ‘‘ principal stone,’’ ‘ this 
other stone,’’ the ‘‘ first sanctified stone,’’ | 
the ‘‘usual shew stone,’ and the “ holy 
stone.”’t The marginal sketches in Dee’s 
MSS, give the stone a globular form.§ All 
this, which is the whole of our first-hand 


* Doctoris Dee Mysteriorum Libri Sex (sic), 
Sloane 3188, f. 10a. 

+ Ibid., f. 9a. 

tJ. Dee, ‘A True Relation’ (1659), 47 (1st 


’ pag.); Mr. O. M. Dalton, Proc. Soc. of Anti- 


of London, xxi. 382-3; Proc. S.P.R., 
§ Sloane 3188, 3677; Cotton App. XLVI. 


evidence, is enough to show that Dee pos- 
sessed more than one speculum, and that one 


| stone—a crystal globe (the one he claimed 


to have had brought to him by angels ?)— 
was the most important. During the years 
that Dr. Dee was on the continent he 
became suspect of magical dealings, and a 
mob invaded his house at Mortlake, many 
of his books and other possessions liable to 
be misunderstood being destroyed. It is 
very probable, therefore, that Dee’s prin- 
cipal stone, the one he carried with him on 
his travels, was the only one left to him in 
his later years, and the only one that could 
have come down to us. 

In the Cottonian collection, 
1700, came to the British Museum 


acquired in 


a globe 


which has been variously described as ‘‘a 
piece of solid pink tinted glass, size and 


cc 


form of a fullégrown orange;’’* as a 
piece of rock crystall:’’+ and as ‘‘a smoky 
ball;’’{ but which is in fact a spherical 
piece of some slightly opaque vitreous sub- 
stance, probably that known as cairngorm or 
morion.§ It has been equally emphatically 
asserted that this ball is,* { § and is not | 
Dee’s speculum. I have not been able to dis- 
cover how it got with the Cotton MSS. 

In a letter to Sir Horace Mann, dated 
Mar. 22, 1771, Horace Waipole wrote: 4 

Among other odd things, he [Lord Frederick 
Campbell] produced a round piece of shining. 
black marble in a leathern case, as big as the 
crown of a hat, and asked me what that could 
possibly be? I screamed out, “Oh Lord, I 
am the only man in England that can tell 
you! it is Dr. Dee’s black stone!” it certainly 
is; Lady Betty [Germaine] had formerly given 
away or sold, time out of mind, for she was 
a thousand years old, that part of the Peter- 
borough collection that contained Natural 
Philosophy. So, or since, the black stone had 
wandered into an auction, for the lotted paper 
is still on it. The Duke of Argyle, who 
bought everything, bought it. Lord Frederick 
gave it to me..... 

He goes on to say, contradicting himself, 
that the stone is ‘‘ only of highly polished 
coal.’? So there is at once doubt regarding 


306; cp. 





*@G. Ellis, ‘N. & Q.” 7 S. iv. 
*Encye. Brit.’ (11th ed.), vii. 921. , 

+ °D.N.B.,’ xiv. (1888), 277; H. S. Cumming, 
Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., Vv. 52 

t J. Raine, Archaeological Journal, xiii. 372 

§ ‘D.N.B.,’ Joe. cit. 

|| W. A. Clouston, ‘On the Magical Elements 
in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale,’ 311. 

© Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s ed., viii. 22-3; cp. 
the letter to the Countess of Upper Ossory, 12 
Jan., 1782, xii. 145. 
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the material of which it is made, a doubt 
not resolved by the various descriptions of 
it existing : 
be anthracite (? schottischer Steinkohle),* 
cannel-coal,t a ‘‘ polished mass of jet,’’t 
obsidian.§ and, more precisely, Mexican 
obsidian.|| It has also been said, though 
this is evidently mistaken, that the specu- 
lum put up at the Strawberry Hill sale was 
““a crystal globe (pierced through the 
middle).’’ (Mr, A. R. Bayxey, 10 S. i. 16). 
The entry in the sale catalogue reads: ° 


84. A singularly interesting and curious 
relic of the superstitions of our ancestors— 
THE CELEBRATED SPECULUM of KEN- 
NEL COAL, highly polished, in a leathern 
case. It is remarkable for having been used 
to deceive the mob, by the celebrated Dr. Dee, 
the conjuror, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It was originally in the collection of the 
Mordaunts, Earls of Peterborough, in whose 
catalogue it is called the black stone, into 
which Dr. Dee used to call his spirits. From 
the Mordaunts it passed to Lady Elizabeth 
Germaine, and from her to John, last Duke of 
Argyle, whose son, Lord Frederick Campbell, 
presented it to Mr. Walpole. — (A Catalogue 
of the Classic Contents of Strawberry H.Il 
[1842], 167. Incidentally, I draw the atten- 
tion of the Oxford lexicographers to this spel- 
ling of “ cannel.’’) 

The stone was apparently purchased by 
Mr. J. H. Smythe Piggott (though accord- 
ing to some accounts it first passed through 
the hands of a Mr, Strong, of Bristol),4 
and we are thereby enabled to know what 
it really looked like: 


At the sale of the effects of J. H. 8. Piggott, 
Esq., at Brockway Hall, Somersetshire, in Oct., 
1849** ... the Shew-Stone of the celebrated 
astrologer Dr. Dee was one of the curiosities 
disposed of . . . [here follows a cut of the stone] 


rae "haste we cannot do better than quote 
the notice written and pasted at the back 
of the stone, by Horace Walpole...... 
“The black stone into which Dr. Dee 
used to call his spirits by his book. This 


stone was mentioned in the catalogue of the 





* J.C. Adelung, ‘ Geschichte der menschlichen 
Narrheit * (1785-9), vii. 80. 

+ J. Berkenhout, ‘ Biographia  Literaria’ 
(1777), 427n; Sir R. F. Burton, ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah’ (1906), i. 387; ‘D.N.B.,’ loc. cit.; 
Cumming, loc. cit. 

t W. Gregory, ‘ Animal Magnetism’ (1896), 
163 

§ G. F. Kunz, ‘ The Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones’ (1913), 190; Dalton, loc. cit. 

|| C. Fell-Smith, ‘ John Dee’ (1909), 63. 

© “D.N.B.,’ loc. cit.; Cumming, loc. cit. 


** This date was wrongly given as 1853 by 
W.C., 3S. iv. 155, and the mistake was copied 
by ‘ D.N.B.’ and Kunz. ; 


| collection of the Earls of Peterborough,* from 
' whom it came to Lady Elizabeth Germaine, 


|K 


the stone has been declared to | 4.W-” 


he stone is eight inches long, and 
seven inches and a half across in its widest 
part.—(Zll, Lond. News, March 9, 1850 (xvi. 157); 
{ am indebted for this reference to Mr. O. M, 
Dalton). 

This speculum has been accurately 
described in these pages in a passage worth 
reproducing if only to compare the versions 
of Horace Walpole’s label : 

This magic speculum of Dr. Dee is composed 
of a flat black stone of very close texture, with 
a highly polished surface, half an inch in 
thickness, and seven inches and a quarter in 
diameter; of a circular form, except at the 
top, where there is a sort of loop with 
a hole for suspension. It came from 
Strawberry Hill; and Horace Walpole has 
attached a statement of its history in 
his own hand writing on the back of the 
original leather case, in which it has been 
preserved :—‘ The black stone into which Dr. 
Dee used to call his spirits, v. his book. This 
stone was mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
collection of the Mordaunts, Earls of Peter- 
borough, and passed into the hands of Lady 
Elizabeth Germaine; from whom it went to 
John Campbell, Duke of Argyll, whose son, 
Lord Frederick Campbell, presented it to 
H.W.t+ 

At the Piggott Sale the stone was bought 
by Lord Londesborough,t from whom it 
apparently passed to Prince Alexis Solty- 
koff (ep. Dalton and Kunz). But ‘‘ another 
mirror, also of Mexican obsidian, and said 
to have belonged to Dr. Dee, was sold at 
the Jeffrey Whitehead sale at Sotheby’s in 
March, 1906’! And to complete the 
tangle, the following passage will be useful; 
writing in ‘N. & Q.’ (9 S. xii. 467), Mr. 
J. T. Pace reminds us that Dr. Dee’s magic 
mirror ‘‘ was included in the Tudor Exhibi- 
tion in 1890. There were indeed two such 
relics on view. One was a _ pear-shaped, 
polished black stone, which would, I pre 
sume, be the ‘disc of highly _ polished 
cannel coal.’ It is catalogued as ‘ Dr. Dee’s 
Shew-Stone or Speculum . . .’ The latter 
was a crystal globe, described in the cata- 
logue as ‘ Dr, Dee’s Divining Crystal.’ The 
latter. was lent by G. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, 
Esq., but no owner’s name was appended to 
the first-mentioned exhibit.”’—See [Cata- 





* T have not been able to see a copy of this 
catalogue and hope a reader will be able to 
supply the text of this entry. 

t W.C., loc. cit. , 
tT. Wright. ‘ Miscellanea Graphica: .. 
remains in the possession of Lord Londes; 
borough’ (1857), 81-2; cp. W.C., *D.N.B. 

unz. 
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logue of the] Exhibition of the Royal House 
of Tudor (New Gallery, 1890), 205 (no. 
1050), 208 (no. 1064*), : 

Miss Goodrich-Freer records having seen 
Dee’s crystal at the Stuart Exhibition, but 
this is no doubt a slip of the pen.* Still 
further, in Hazlitt’s edition of Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ Dr, Dee’s crystal is 
said to have. been in the possession of Mr. 
Henry Huth.+ In conclusion, it may be 
worth noting that in many early writers,{ 
Dee’s speculum, in common with Roger 
Bacon’s, is described as being constructed 
according to the rules of perspective. 

Those who care to pursue the subject may 
find the following additional references use- 
ful: Harrison Ainsworth, ‘Guy Fawkes,’ 
I, viii; A. Lang, Longman’s Mag. (1895), 
xxvi. 110; W. Godwin, ‘Lives of the 
Necromancers’ (1834), 376-7; ‘N. & Q.’ 
38. iv. 109, 155; D. G. Morhof, ‘ Polyhistor 
Literarius ’ (1742), II. iii. 460. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 





THE SCROPE AND GROSVENOR 
CONTROVERSY. 


The facts relating to the great heraldic 
controversy of the fourteenth century 
between Sir Richard Scrope and Sir 
Robert Grosvenor over the right to bear 
the arms, a gold bend on a blue shield, 
are generally known, owing to the publi- 
cation in 1832, by Sir Harris Nicolas, of 
the roll. The Court awarded the arms to 
Scrope and condemned Grosvenor in the 
costs while assigning to him the arms he 
claimed but differenced by a plain silver 
border. Grosvenor appealed to the King 
whose judgment was given on May 27, 
1390. He confirmed the arms to Scrope, 
but cancelled the award of the differenced 
arms to Grosvenor because a plain border 
was not a sufficient difference between 
strangers in blood, and moreover Gros- 
venor had never asked for such arms, and 
both he and Scrope wished the award to 
be cancelled. On Nov. 28, 1390, the 





* ‘Essays in Psychical Research ’ (1899), 127; 
Andrew Lang has the same mistake, ‘ Cock 
Iane and Common-Sense’ (1896), 217. No 
such crystal is recorded in the [Catalogue of 
the] ‘ Exhibition of the Royal House of Stuart ’” 
(New Gallery, 1889). 

+ (1905), i. 46, s.v., “ Beryl.” 

teg., G. Naudé, ‘Apologie pour tous les 
grands personnages’ ..°. (1625), 490. 
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King appointed commissioners to tax the 
costs and to see that Grosvenor paid 
them. These costs were not paid and a 
further fine seems to have been imposed 
upon Grosvenor on Oct. 3, 1391, for con- 
tumacy. Nicolas adds that this latter 
fine was subsequently forgiven at the 
intercession of Scrope and that the parties 
were reconciled before the King in the 
Parliament House. 

The publication recently of a Calendar 
of the Close Rolls, 1389-92, enables the 
last stages of the dispute to be stated 
more fully in detail, and it seems worth 
while to do so, as few writers on the sub- 
ject appear to have been acquainted 
accurately with the final result of this 
lengthy litigation. The final scene at 
Westminster Palace where, by command 
of Richard II and in the presence of John 
of Gaunt and Henry of Lancaster, and 
many other magnates both spiritual and 
temporal, Sir Richard Scrope embraced 
Sir Robert Grosvenor and promised him 
friendship, is of great historical interest. 


Memorandum that on the morrow of All 
Souls, to wit 3 November, [1391], the first 
day of the parliament holden in 15 
Richard II, in his palace of Westminster, 
Sir Richard Lescrope found Sir Robert 
Grosvenour in the parliament chamber, and 
there in the presence of my lord of Guyen 
and Lancastre [John of Gaunt] requested - 
the king to command Sir Robert not to 
leave the court until he should hear and do 
what reason required in regard to the costs 
and damages wherein he is condemned in 
the cause pending between them concerning 
his arms; at which request the king com- 
manded Sir John Devereux steward of his 
household to give warning accordingly, and 
so he did; and Sir Richard sued my lord of 
Guyen and other the lords who were com- 
missaries in the business of taxing the 
costs and damages, to cause Sir Robert to 
come before them or two of them according 
to their commission, and at his suit my lord 
of Guyen caused Sir Robert to come before 
him, sitting in parliament on Thursday, 
9 November, and in presence of the lords of 
parliament commanded Sir Robert to be 
before him and other the commissaries in 
his lodging in the manor of the bishop of 
Ely in Holburne the same afternoon; at 
which time and place Sir Robert came in 
person before my lord of Guyen. the bishop 





of London, lord Cobeham, Master John 
Barnet, and Master Richard Ronhale com- 
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missaries, and in their presence, in presence 
of my lord Derby [afterwards Henry IV] 
and many other bannerets, knights and 
esquires, Sir Robert with his own mouth 
sald that Sir Richard had recovered of him 
500 marks for costs and damages, that he 
had not the money to pay it, and that he 
would pay it if he had, wherefore he 
requested Sir Richard to forgive him the 
money and for his friendship; to which Sir 
Richard answered that he would give his 
answer in presence of the king, if the king 
pleased, and of my lords of Guyen and 
Derby; and on Saturday following, to wit 
November 11, in presence of the king in his 
palace at Westminster Sir Richard 
and craved oyer of his answer in presence 
of my lord of Guyen, and to command Sir 
Robert to be present at such hour as the 
king pleased; and the king commanded Sir 
Richard to be there on Monday following 
[Nov. 13], and caused like command to be 
given to Sir Robert; on which day before 
the king in his palace at Westminster, in 
presence of my lord of Guyen, the Arch- 
bishop of Dyvelyn, the bishops of “London, 
Cestre and Cicestre, the earls of Derby, 


Rotelond, Marche, Arundell, Huntyngdoun | 


and Northumberland, the lords Roos, 
Neville and Cobham, Sir Matthew de Gour- 
ney, and knights and esquires in great 
number, Sir Richard and Sir Robert being 
there in person, Sir Richard by word of 
mouth rehearsed the request of Sir Robert, 


and how he would give his answer in the | 


king’s presence and in presence of my lords 
of Guyen and Derby, and then told him 
that the highest and most sovereign things 
a knight ought to guard in defence of his 


estate are his troth and his arms, and that | 
in both of them Sir Robert had impeached | 
concerning his arms he | 


him; nevertheless 


came | 


had a good issue, thanks to God and the | 
king’s righteous judgment; and further that | 


in process of the cause in divers places Sir 
Robert had averred avainst him falsehood, 
fraud and deceit; to which Sir Robert 
replied that what he did was by advice of 
his counsel, instructing him that otherwise 


he might not prosecute his appeal, and that | 
|cause; and being further asked whether his 


he had no knowledge of such defaults to the 
reproach of Sir Richard; and then Sir 
Richard said that at the friars preachers of 
London on a day when the acts in the cause 
containing those villanies were delivered 
and read in the presence of the Commis- 


saries, Sir Matthew de Gourney and others, 
he gave the lie to any person who averred 
against him such falsehood and reproach, 


| and that Sir Robert then and there jn 
| answer gave him the lie, saying that all 
| matters in the acts so read and delivered 
were true; and this being rehearsed before 
the king and my lords above named, with) 
high reverence Sir Richard said that he 
ought not and would not ever be friends 
with Sir Robert, who had averred against 
'him such villany, unless due amends were 
made him to save his honour, and if he 
would not be friends, it were folly to forgive 
him his goods; whereto Sir Robert said 
| plainly that he had no knowledge of false. 
hood, fraud, deceit or reproach of Sir 
| Richard, and thereupon made his request 
as before: and Sir Richard prayed the 
king that, whereas the other acts containing 
| the villanies and reproaches aforesaid were 
‘entered of record in the process, these words 
should be clearly entered likewise, to remain 
_for making manifest his truth and honour, 
which request the king granted; and then 
Sir Richard freely forgave Sir Robert the 
costs against him recovered, and by com- 
_mand of the king embraced him, promising 
| his friendship, so that the foregoing words 
be entered of record to remain as aforesaid, 


Memorandum that on 16 November this 
year in full parliament, Sir Richard 
Lescrope and Sir Robert Grosvenour knights 
appearing before the lords, etc., there being, 
Sir Richard bore in his hand a _ schedule 
containing the whole tenor of the foregoing 
memorandum, and in their presence the 
|substance thereof was by John duke of 
Aquitaine and Lancastre laid before Sir 
| Robert in his mother tongue, and _ being 
particularly asked whether he had _ know- 
ledge or information of any falsehood, 
untruth or reproach now or at any time 
past in or against the person of Sir Richard, 
with a calm countenance Sir Robert con- 
fessed that he knew or heard of none in 


| word or deed, and further averred that the 


| dishonourable words in the schedule con- 


tained were spoken not out of his own head 


| but merely at the instigation of his counsel, 
|informing him that otherwise he might not 


observe the form and order of law in his 


his confession 


will and petition was that 
should be 


and the rest therein contained 


‘enrolled upon the chancery rolls, he said 


'that such was his will and pleasure, that 


| come ; 


they should remain for a record in time to 
and by assent and petition of the 
parties, both acknowledging the same, the 
schedule was delivered to Thomas archbishop 
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(Close Roll 1391, m. 23d). 
R. Stewart-Brown. 


aforesaid, 





THE CARCASSES OF CROMWELL, 
IRETON AND BRADSHAW, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In Pearson’s Magazine of January, 1897, | 


in an article by A. A. Taylor on ‘ How the 
Proceedings of Parliament are Recorded,’ 
is a facsimile of the record (preserved in the 
speaker’s library) of the resolution concern- 
ing the bodies of Cromwell and others :— 


Resolved 

‘That the Carcasses of Oliver Cromwell Henry 
jreton John Bradshaw & Thomas Pride whether 
buried in Westmr Abby or elsewhere be wth all 


expedition taken up and drawn upon a hurdle to 

in their coffins 
Tiburn&there hang’d up for some time&after that 
buried under the said Gallows 


Underneath is given a copy of the above, 
as it appears in the printed Journals of the 
House :— 

Resolved: That the carcases of Oliver Crom- 
well, Henry Ireton, John Bradshaw, and 
Thomas Pride, whether buried in Westminster 
Abbey or elsewhere, be with all expedition 
taken up and drawn upon a hurdle to Tiburne, 
and there hanged up in their coffins for some 
time, and after that buried under the said 
gallows. 

In November last I wrote to the Speaker 
suggesting that ‘‘in their coffins’’ belonged 
to the line above, and drawing his attention 


| carcasses were not 
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of York the chancellor to be enrolled as | two years, decomposition might have gone so 


far as to make the hanging up of the bodies 
without some such support impossible? Again, 
omitted words are generally placed over, not 
under the line to which they refer. There 
appears to have been plenty of room to place 
them over the first line, if they really referred 
to it, whereas they are now placed over the 
second, as if they should be taken with it. 
There is, I suppose, no doubt that the 
hanged up in their 


‘coffins, but taken out and then hanged up. 


It appears to me that the absence of a 
caret under the lower of the two lines is 
some argument, though negative, in favour 
of ‘‘ drawn in their coffins upon a hurdle.” 
It is, I think, not an invariable practice to 
write a correction or an addition above the 
line. 

In the warrant for the execution of 
Charles I there is a caret under the space 
between the words ‘“‘last’’ and ‘‘ pro- 
nounced,’’ bringing down the word “ was ” 
which is written above. 

There appears to have been carelessness 
in the wording, or the original writing, of 
the Resolution. At least one can scarcely 
suppose that four bodies were to be drawn 
upon one hurdle. Of course, only three 
were exhumed, that of Pride being left in 
its grave. 

Further the marginal entry as given in 
the printed Journals differs from the orig- 
inal writing. In the margin of the original 
is the following, ‘‘ Cromwell Ireton and 
other carcases to be taken up & buried at 
Tiburne.”’ This is the reading given by the 
Speaker’s Secretary of the writing partly 


| obliterated. 


to the fact that there is no caret, and that | 


hanging them in their coffins would appear 
io be absurd or almost impossible. With my 
letter I sent a copy of the article. 
I asked what .was the accepted reading. 
I received a courteous reply from the 


Speaker’s Secretary, that in the Speaker’s | 


opinion the accepted reading must be taken to 


be that of the printed Journals, issued by | 


authority of the House, which is followed | 


by the writer of the article. 


It still remains a question whether the ac- 
cepted reading is the right one, or whether the 


words “ in their coffins ” should be regarded as | 
belonging to the line above, as you suggest, | 


instead of the line below, as in the accepted 
reading. 
question with certainty. As against your view 
that the order to hang the “ carcases up in 
their coffins” is almost absurd, may it not 
be urged that Cromwell, having been dead for 


| 


i 


In the printed Journals this becomes 
‘* Regicides Carcases to be taken up.’? This 
appears to suggest carelessness. 

There is no interpretation of the marginal 
entry in the article to which I refer, though 
it appears in the reproduction. 

The writer of the article in Pearson’s 
Magazine says nothing about the resolution 
of which he, or the Magazine Editor, gives 


the facsimile. Rosert PIEeRPOorNt. 





“N. E. D.” OR “O, E. D.” 


Our correspondents will have noticed some 
recent communications about the proper 
initials to designate the New English Dic- 


It seems impossible to settle this | tionary on Historical Principles, which we 


owe to Oxford, and for which we have 
hitherto used the letters ‘‘ N. E. D.’’ _ For 
these some writers in our columns substitute 
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shows (13 8. 1.493), this form is blessed by 
the compelling sanction of Dr. Bradley, and, 
we gather, of the Compilers of the Diction- 
ary. It has been objected to ‘‘N. E. D.”’ 
that somebody once supposed the letters 
meant a Dictionaryof New English, This sort 
of objection might also lie with somewhat 
greater force against ‘‘O. KE. D.,’’ as sug- 


gesting a Dictionary of Old English, since | 


a combination with ‘‘O”’ denoting ‘‘ old ”’ 
is much more common in linguistic studies 
than one with ‘‘N’”’ denoting ‘‘ new.” 
However, the weight of authority seems in 
favour of ‘‘O. EK. D.’’ and we are much 
inclined to adopt it in future. Before 
deciding to do so we should, however, be 
glad to hear further opinions on the subject 
from any correspondent who is interested. 





THe SuLGRAVE Brass To LavRENCE WaSH- 
INGTON (1564).—Over thirty-four years ago 
two of the six plates comprising this brass 
disappeared. One of the plates represented 
the four sons, the other the seven daughters 
of Laurence Washington, by his second wife 
Amee Pargiter. About twelve months ago 
the whereabouts of these missing plates 
came to my knowledge. I was informed by 
Mr. William C. Wells, originally a native 
of Sulgrave and author of a pamphlet on 
George Washington’s ancestors, that the 
brasses had come into his possession. Mr. 
Wells stated that he bought one of plates 
from a labourer and that he found the other 
himself in a ditch near where the labourer 
found his. In correspondence with Mr. 
Wells I found that he hoped that the plates 
would some day be returned to Sulgrave 
Church, and that he was willing to sur- 
render them with this object 
Through the generosity of Dr. J. R. Rat- 
cliffe of Moseley, Birmingham, and T. G. 
Barnett, Esq., of Rednal, nr. Birmingham, 
the brasses have now been obtained 
Mr, Wells. 

Immediate steps are being taken to have 
the plates refixed to their original stone in 
Sulgrave Church, and the advice and exper- 
ience of the Society for the Protection of 
Anciént Buildings is being sought in the 
matter. 

I should be grateful if any reader could 
give me information as to when the effigy of 
Amee Washington disappeared. 

Francis J. THACKER. 

Public Reference Library, 

Birmingham. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“0, E.D.,” and as Lreur.-Conoyen Lestrs | Status or Yeoman.—In ‘The Complete 
| Parish Officer,’ 16th edition, 1772, p. 184, 


_ Fitzgerald tells us in his Life of Sterne 
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a good example is given under the heading 
of ‘The form. of a rate assessment for the 
poor.’ 
l. 8. 
B., Gent. nso AO 
D., Yeoman... ... 0 
S., Merchant ... 0 
x. H.,Linendraper,&e. 0 6 0 
HERBERT SOUTHAM, 
WEATHER-VANE ANECDOTES (See cxlvi, 
188).—Like history, hoaxes, or stories about 
hoaxes, repeat themselves. Mr. Percy 


BoP 
aA 
aoos 


~ 


that when staying at Skelton Castle with the 


/ hypochondriacal John Hall-Stevenson, who. 


| adjusted his health to the quarter 


} from 
which the wind blew, Sterne ‘‘ sought. out 
an active urchin of the place, encouraged 


| him overnight, by a suflicient bribe, to 


scale the weather-cock tower, and tie down 


| the arrow, in a due-west direction, with a 


strong cord.”? Fitzgerald adds in a foot- 
note that ‘‘this device is also related of the 


|ingenious ‘ Tom’ Sheridan.” 


‘Life and 
122, the 


In Professor W. L., Cross’s 
Times of Laurence Sterne,’ p. 


| legend runs thus: ‘“‘On a night, says the 


tale, he climbed the clock-tower [? like a 


| steeple-jack], or engaged a boy to do so, and 


| tied down the weather-cock in 


a westerly 
direction.”” The end of the story is that 
the cord snapped and Hall-Stevenson, on 


| seeing that the wind was in the east suc- 


in view. | 


from 
from P.R.O., C.O. 258/2, Jan. 26, 1849: 





cumbed again. Neither biographer refers. 
the anecdote to its source. 
I was not aware that this trick, in a 


| reversed form, was supposed to have been 
| played on Porson, 


Porson’s asthma might 
have made him nervous, but he ought to 
have been early inured to east winds, as his 
birthplace was not far from the coast of 
Norfolk. Epwarp BENSLY. 


“True Buiur.’’—The following is taken 


‘* Everybody has heard and made use of 
the phrase ‘true blue’; but everybody does- 


‘not know that its first assumption was by 


the Covenanters in opposition to the scarlet 


_ badge of Charles I, and hence it was taken 
iby the troops of Lesley and Montrose in 


1639. The adoption of the colour was one 
of those religious pedantries in which the 
Covenanter affected a pharisaical observance 
of the Scriptural letter, and the usages of 


| the Hebrew; and thus, as they named their’ 
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children Habakkuk and Zerubabel, and their 
chapels Zion and Ebenezer, they decorated 
their persons with blue ribbons, .because the 
following sumptuary precept was given in 
the law of Moses——‘ Speak to the children of 
Israel and tell them to make to themselves 
fringes on the borders of their garments, 
putting in them ribbons of blue’ (Numbers 
xv, 38).”’ 
E. H. Farrproruer. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 


which took place on Thursday, 20th inst., | 


had before them the concluding report on 
the discoveries in the Saxon burial-ground 
at Bidford-on-Avon, Warwickshire—trophies 
of the activity of. members of the Birming- 
ham Archeological Society. 214 burials are 
recorded—principally of young persons. 
observers have noted that the skulls 
dolichocephalic and that the teeth, though 
worn down to the nerve chambers and then 
protected by a hard dentine of repair, 
showed no sign, (or but most rarely) of 
caries, and: were symmetrical and un- 
crowded. The men lay with their spears 
and long knives beside them, and on the left 


breast the wmbo of their shield. The 
women had _ elaborate bronze brooches, 
and beautiful necklaces of coloured glass 


beads, and at their right hand a food pot | 


and small food knife. The designs which 
ornament the brooches and other jewels are 


intricate and finely carried out, and these, | 


with the bowls and urns discovered, illus- 
trate the high artistic skill and imagination 


of the pre-Christian Anglo-Saxon craftsman. | 
The date of the cemetery is probably the | 


sixth century A.D. It is singular that it 
should not have been discovered before, and 


also that its contents are so well preserved, | 


the burials being only from 2ft. 6in, to 3ft. 
below the surface, 

On March 21 there appeared in The 
Times an eloquent letter signed by Lord 
Grey, Lord Buxton and Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham appealing for support in the 


erection of a simple memorial to the late | 


W. H. Hudson in the bird sanctuary in 
Hyde Park, the whole to be then dedicated 
to his remembrance. .H.M. Office of Works 
have adopted a design by Mr. Epstein and 
Mr. Pearson for a birds’ pool, to be placed 
at the entrance to the sanctuary, which is 
to have a sculptured panel on a stone screen 
as a decorative background. This sculp- 
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— em 


son’s ‘Green Mansions’ amid a flight of 
birds-—will be: inscribed with: the’ wotds: 
‘“This Sanctuary for birds is dédicated ‘to 
W. H. Hudson, writer and field-naturalist.”’ 
(We take it for granted the full name, not 
merely the initials, will appear on the 
stone). The whole will cost but £2,000. In 
its simplicity and exact appropriateness, it 
| will form a peculiarly graceful tribute to a 
, man who, caught like the rest of us (though 
later and less closely than most) in the 
| toils of civilization remained at heart a 
child of the untamed wilderness. 


tured panel—the figure of Rima from Hud- 
! 
| 
| 


There is an old wooden battleship of the 
line, now the Empress, once H.M.S. 
Revenge, which lies safely berthed in Mr. 
Hinks’s yard at Appledore, after a stormy 
voyage from the Clyde—a stiff sea-struggle 
and her last. For she is gone to Appledore 
to be broken up. She was laid down at 
Pembroke in 1855—one of the last of. her 
kind to be built, and carried the Rear- 
| Admiral’s flag in the Channel and in the 

Mediterranean in the ’sixties. - She had a 

tonnage of 5,625, and engines nominally of 
, 800 horse-power, which left recourse to sail 
frequently necessary. She was originally 
of 91 guns, but being rather an_ old- 

fashioned thing from the very start, she 
had her armament frequently changed. _ In 
the ’seventies her guns were cut down. to” 
| 32—but heavier pieces than she was 
launched with-—and she served as the port 
admiral’s flagship at Queenstown for sev- 
eral years. She was assigned to the Clyde 
| Industrial Training Ship Association in 
| 1889, and there her somewhat undistin- 
guished career of usefulness terminated. 
But she. had an adventure to wind up with, 
for in the rising sea and increasing wind 
her lofty sides with their portholes caught 
the gale and it was all the two powerful 


| tugs which had her in tow could do to hold 


| her, through seven hours of beating about 
off Milford. It was fine seamanship which 
brought her round into the shelter of Hart- 
land Point, and, again, took her across 
Appledore Bar. The Times correspondent, 
from whose lively account in that paper of 
March 26 we have taken these particulars, 
says that for a time she will be thrown 
open to to the inspection of the public. _ 
Perhaps some: correspondent learned in 
naval matters could give us particulars of 
what wooden battleships yet remain to us, 
and what are their present uses and 


| prospects. 
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Queries. 


_ We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


THe Otp Battey ‘in THE SuBuRB.””—A 
question from Japan asks what is meant by 
‘* Suburb ” in the wording of the Summons 
of the Sheriffs of Old Bailey, as follows :— 


‘“To appear before His Majesty’s Judges | 


and Justices at the Central Criminal Court 


in the Old Bailey in the Suburb of the City | 
and I should be glad if some | 


of London,’’ 
of your readers will throw a light on the 
matter. 

H. Sato. 


**Lapy In THE Losster.’’—Can any reader | 
give the meaning of the expression ‘‘ Lady | 


in the Lobster’’? It occurs in Shirley’s 
‘Witty Fair One’, iii, 4 (Mermaid ed., p. 
44), and in Shadwell’s ‘ Sullen Lovers,’ iii. 
1 (Mermaid ed., p, 61). 


In the latter case it is given as the title | 
of a play by Sir Positive At-all, and it has | 


been suggested that it may refer to Sir 
Robert Howard’s ‘ Indian Queen.’ (Allardyce 
Nicoll, ‘ Restoration Drama’). 

D. M. Watmstry. 


AN InFernaL PaLInpDROME.—Once upon a 
time there was a great cavern said to 
horribly haunted at night by demons, A 
sceptic who lived near by scoffed at 
popular belief, but was convinced, and con- 


verted, when this awful hexameter suddenly | 
appeared in great black letters on the white | 


roof of the cavern: 
In girum imus nocte et consumimur igni. 


It is not a very good hexameter, nor is | 


the Latinity quite above reproach. But the 
verse is none the less rather an appalling 
one; and as a palindrome its diabolical 
ingenuity is beyond question. 

I long for some light on the legend. 
any one supply it? 

OswaLtp Hunter Bratrr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

‘ WIMBLEDON AND 
In 1904 was issued 
Annual under 


Henry V. OD. 


ANNUALS : 
ANNUAL.” — 
number of this 
the editorship of Mr. 
Copeland. How many 
There ought to be recorded in ‘N, & Q.’ 


LONDON 
MERTON 
the first 


for future use, details of any of these 
London Annuals which have from time 
to time appeared and disappeared. I think 


the | 


issues appeared ? | 
| other.”’ 





| an Annual used to be published for Hamp. 
| stead in my London days (1884-5). Is this 
| still issued? When did it begin ? 

T., Cann HuGues, F.s.a, 

| Lancaster. 


| Pavux Ropcers, SHEFFIELD.—Dating from 
| Sheffield, Nov. 13, 1835, Paul Rodgers wrote 
‘the preface to the ‘Memoirs of Mr. Mat- 
| thias D’Amour’ (London: Longman, 1836), 
| In fact, Rodgers seems to have written the 
| book, which is dedicated over the joint sig. 
| natures of D’Amour and himself to Jame 
| Montgomery, ‘‘ the ornament of literature.” 
The volume which is a most entertaining 
one, was printed by Whitaker and Co, 
Sheffield. What is known of Rodgers? Did 
he belong to the cutlery family ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


Dr. Satmon’s Hovuse.—This building was 
erected shortly after the great fire of 1666; 
it was on the east side of the Fleet river, 
at the junction with the Thames. Can any 
reader give me information about the house 
| of Dr,.Salmon ? 

8. P. Q. R. 


UNMounTING oF OLp PHoTocRaPHs.—Can 
;any of the Companionship of ‘N. & Q’ 
| give me a recipe for taking old photographs 
| off cardboard mounts without damage to the 
photographs? I have tried weighting and 
putting them into a basin of water for the 
| night without effect. The paste or gum 
with which photographs were mounted fifty 
| years ago appears to be impervious to water. 
WitiiaM Butt. 


Betvorrk Priory Recrster.—In Nichols’s 
| ‘ LeiceStershire’ (Vol. ii. pt. i, p. 79) men- 
tion is made, on the authority of Dugdale, 
of a register of this priory, then in the 
| possession of Thomas, Lord Brudenell. Does 
this manuscript still exist? I am _ very 
| anxious to refer to it. 

JERMYN, 


Can | 


JoHN AND Witt1aAM Reynotps: Extra- 
| ORDINARY CONVERSION.—Jeremy Taylor, in 
| his ‘ Dissuasive from Popery,’ recounts what 
| he calls ‘‘a most wonderful instance’’ _ of 
/conversion. Two brothers, John and Wil- 
‘liam Reynolds, the former a papist and the 
latter a protestant, ‘‘met and disputed 
with a purpose to confute and convert each 
This they did, with the result that 

‘the papist turned protestant and the pro- 
testant became a papist, and so remained 
| till their dying day.”’ 
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I should be much interested to know if 
these brothers have been identified, and if 
any particulars are extant with regard to 
this remarkable disputation, which is 
referred to by Taylor as a story quite well 
known. 

H. J. Ayuirre. 

PortRAIT OF A CLERIC.—I have in my 
possession a very fine life-size three-quarter 
length portrait of a cleric, inscribed at the 
top in Koman capitals as follows : 

LDV A MVRATORIUS MVT AET, 63, 

If any reader is able to help me in tracing 
the subject of the picture 1 should be so 
much obliged. 

C. J. Fox, 


GaMBLE: Napotron III’s Master or 
Horsr.—I should be glad to have references 
to, or biographical sketches from, the litera- 
ture of the time of Napoeon III as to Alex- 
ander Gamble, who held the post of chef des 
piqueurs under Napoleon III. He was born 
in 1817 and as a groom attracted Napoleon’s 
attention at the Eglinton Tournament, 1839, 
near Irvine. In 1846 he entered his service 
and remained with him to the end at Chisle- 
hurst. He was with the Emperor in the 
ltalian campaign, saw the crowning disaster 
of Sedan, and was present during the inter- 
view with Prince Bismarck at Land. Pos- 
sibly there may have been published inter- 
views with Gamble. 
hurst in 1880. The only reference I can find 
is a brief note in ‘ The History of Chisle- 
hurst,’ by Webb, Miller and Beckwith, pub- 
lished in 1899. 

R. M. Hoee. 


Firtp Names.—Herewith a few names of 
fields in this parish the meanings of which 
are somewhat obscure. Can any reader sug- 
gest from what they are derived or how 
they originated ? 

I have been told that ‘‘ Bear Garden ”’ is 
acorruption of Beau regard. 


Ballyace. Langland. 
Burleigh. Leap. 

Chayels. Ramble. 
Ditland. Sarch. 

Dormer. Shrabbits. 
Dowland. Sleep or Slape. 


Dyngmede. Twitchings. 


The Hamble. Verberie. 
Heechynge. Vospool. 
Lampley. 


H. C. Barnarp, 
Yatton, Somerset. 
“A Fatr Cow.’’—The following is an 
extract from an article in the Observer by 
its Australian correspondent : 


| 


| nuisance or causes trouble. 


The late Lord Northcliffe was much struck 
when in Australia with the use of the wo 
“fair cow.” “Cow” is @ pet Australian ex- 
pression attached to anything that is a 
: A maid drops a 
plate. It is at once a “cow” of a plate. 
** Cow of a train,” “ Cow of a job.” On Sun- 
day last I was greeted by a well-known Mac~- 
quarie-street surgeon with the expression, 
“ Cow of a day, isn’t it?” 

“ Cow,” of curse, derives from the homely 
but vacuous beast that supplies our milk and 
beef, and the application is in reference to 
having to milk the beast at all unpleasant and 
inconvenient hours. 


Can the origin of this phrase be traced ? 
I am under the impression that it hails from 
Yorkshire or Lancashire. 
R. Hepcer WaALtace. 


Str THomas Biupwortu.—Lord Mayor, 


1665-6, d. 1680. What was his extraction, 


Gamble died at Chisle- | 





whom did he marry, and when did his wife 
die? Does any portrait exist of him at 
Vintners’ Hall or elsewhere ? 

M. C. B. 


Serceaux: St. Joun: Nevitt or Hornsy: 
Verpon.—Would some one kindly give me 
the data wanted on the following families, 
which are inaccessible to me? 

Sergeaux: The generations of this family 
earlier than Sir Richard Sergeaux, of ec. 
1350, who married Philippa Fitz Alan. 

St. John: The six generations interven-- 
ing between William St. John of Faumont, 
Glamorgan c. 1300 and Sir Oliver St. John 
of Bletsoe and Lydiard Tregoz, d, 1437. 

Nevill of Hornby: The marriages of the 
four generations of Nevill earlier than Mar- 
garet Nevill who married Sir William Har- 
rington, d, 1439. 

Verdon: The pedigree intervening between 
William de Verdon of Brisingham of 1100 
and John de Verdon of 1350. 

HESPERIAN. 


CoMPOSER WANTED.—Can any musical cor- 
respondent tell me what oratorio (possibly 
by Handel) contains several lines from the 
end of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Bk. vi? A chorus 
begins at line 602, ‘‘ Great are Thy works, 
Jehovah!’ The music was composed before 
1809. G. 8. GIBBoNs. 


‘“Sr’’? in Proper Names.—I have come 
across the surnames Srawley and Sreeves: 
how does the initial sound originate? Is it 
a variant of ‘‘ Shr,’”’ as “‘ shrimp ”’ is some- 
times pronounced ‘‘srimp’’? Initial Sr 
occurs in place-names in the Balkans, India 
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and‘ Japan, 
““nose,’? but in 
*“ stron.”’ 


place-names appears as 


G. S. GiBBons. 


Bartow AND SHARP Famities.—Can any | 


descendant of Richard Barlow of Long-gate, 
im the-parish of - Orton, in Westmoreland, 


whose ancestors were the Barlows of Barlow | 


Moor, in Lancashire, and whose son Thomas 
born in 1607 became Bishop of Lincoln, give 
any information as to the connection of this 
family with that of Barlow Sharp, who 
married Mary Holme of Holmes House, 


Sedbergh, West Riding of Yorkshire, on | 
March 14, 1716? 
The writer would also welcome any in- 


formation as to the family of Mary Holme. 


Were the following who also lived at Sed- ‘and happy by setting up a drum in 


bergh related to her? 

Richard Holme son of James Holme of 
Sedbergh, who was Prebend of Carlisle 
in 1727. 

Marmaduke Holme, son of John Holme 
of Sedbergh, born in 1681, who entered St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge, 1700, and died in 
1760. 

Henry Holme, son of Henry Holme of 
Sedbergh, who entered S. John Coll., Cam- 
bridge, 1690, and became rector of Warbur- 
thwaite, Cumberland. 

EK, M. WitrraMs. 

14. Pulteney Mansions, Bath. 


BonNELL GEORGE THORNION was admitted 
to Westminster School in September, 1912. 
I should be glad to learn the particulars of 
his parentage and the date of his death. 
Was he a grandson of Bonnell Thornton ? 


G. F. R, B. 


GEORGE SMALE was a Steward of the West- 
minster Anniversary Dinner in 1840. Any 
information concerning his parentage and 
career is desired . 

G, F. R. B. 


NEWNHAM: Mytrea.—Some few years ago 


; ; at 
Sron occurs in Gaelic, meaning | 


a diligent search was undertaken by some | 


person with regard to the Newnhams in the 
Isle of Wight; should this reach his eye, or 
indeed that of any other person interested, I 
would be pleased if they would communicate. 

Can any reader give me information as to 
the surname of Mylrea? from whence it 
hails, etc. 

A. J. NewnuaM., 

Silchester Road, Portsmouth. 

AutHor WantEep.—‘ He only deserves to be 
remembered who treasures up and preserves 


the history of his ancestors.” Can anyone tell | 


me whence this comes?. I have seen Ed. Burke 
quoted as the author, but. have failed to trace 
it in his Works. 

Joun A. Grpps. 


Replies. 
BELL AND SERPENT POEM. 
(13 S. i. 430, 470). 


The Bell of Justice occurs in the real 
history of Japan. In the ‘ Annals of 
Japan,’ completed a.p. 720, tom. xxv, it is 
recorded that, in the second moon of a.p. 
646, patterning after the Chinese monarch 
Yu (fl. c. B.c. 2200), who is said in the 
‘ Kwan-tsze,’ written in the seventh century 
B.c., to have made his reign very peaceful 
his 
court, ordering the people to beat it when- 
ever they had a concern that needed his per- 
sonal audience, the Japanese Emperor 
K6otoku had a bell hung and a box placed 
before his palace. Anyone who wished to 
present him a complaint or a remembrance 
was to commit it to paper and drop it in 
the box, that had to be searched every morn- 
ing by an especial servant. When found, 
he would lay it before the emperor at once, 
and the latter would deliver it over to his 
councillors for deliberation In case they 
neglected their duties thereabout, or admin- 
istered inequity by complotting, or the 
emperor proved himself heedless of his pro- 
test, he had to resort to the ringing of the 
bell in order to oblige them to reconsider 
the matter. 

The earliest mention of such oriental prac- 
tices is met with in the book of Yuh-tsze 
the philosopher, a contemporary and instruc- 
tor of the emperor Yu, and reads thus: 

Yii governed his realm so well only by paying 
attention to the five several sounds. Over 
the gate of his palace he had hung.a bell, a 
drum, a hand bell, and a slab of phonolite [for 
the figure of which see Carl Engel’s ‘ Musical 
Instruments,’ which forms No. 5 of ‘ South 
Kensington Museum Art Handbooks,’ 1875, p. 
39]. Besides, there was placed a tympanon, 
and the bars, upon which those instruments 
were suspended, bore these inscriptions, invit- 
ing all wise men from four quarters of the 
land to his presence :—‘ Anyone who wishes to 
instruct me in principles, let him beat this 
drum; anyone who wishes to instruct me in 
duties, let him ring this bell; anyone who 
wishes to inform me of events, let him wave 
this hand bell; anyone who wishes to tell me 


| grievances, let him strike this clink-stone; any- 


one who wishes to ask me justice, let him jingle 
this tympanon.” 
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The twenty-fourth book of the ‘ Li-lan,’ 
written in the third century B.c., contains 
the subjoined passage : 

Yau (f. ¢. B.c. 2357) had his Drum of Admon- 
ition; Shun (fl. ¢. B.c. 2255) had his Pillar of 
Censure; ‘lang (fl. c. B.c. 1766) had his Officer 
of Fault-Finding; Wu-wang (f. c. 1130) had 
his Tympanon of Reproot; thereby they 
earnestly sought to correct their own errors; 
yet they ever feared lest they might perchance 
pass in ignorance their own misdeeds. 


Very | 


unequal to those emperors are the wise men of | 


these days; 
ness every means to cover their own faults; 
and then, how could they Know all their own 
spots? 

Whether it was first employed by Yau 
or by Yu, the Drum of Admonition (Chinese 
Kien-ku, Japanese Kanko) is the best known 
of those appliances with which the wise 
monarchs of the Far East are credited to 
have endeavoured to redress any affliction 
whatsoever of their subjects, and is  fre- 


add to which they have in readi- | _. : mv é ; + 
| historicos, politicos, ethicos, y religiosos de 


| 
| 


| elifante sirua de parche; 


quently mentioned in their literatures as a | 


symbol of the ruler’s zeal for a stainless | a ? 
Y | Astley’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ vol. iv. p. 


government (cf. ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, 
tom, li, fol. 24). In Japanese paintings 
and pageants, we see not seldom represented 
a large drum overgrown with herbs and 
roosted on by domestic fowls, which. sym- 


pletely useless, owing to the total absence 
of murmurers and malcontents (cf. Gydyo, 
“Tinten Ainéshd,’ 1532, tom. v. 
Yamaoka, ‘ Ruiju Meibutsuké,’ 18th cent., 
tom. cccxx), 

That some Arabian as well as European 
travellers in China did not leave such a 
usage unrecorded is evident from this 
passage : 

Dans chaque ville, il y a ce qu’on appelle 
Cdara,* c’est une cloche, placée sur la téte du 
gouverneur, et qui est attachée a un fil, lequel 
s’étend jusque sur la voie publique, afin qu’elle 
soit & la_portée de tout le monde indistincte- 
ment. Quelquefois ce fil a une parasange de 
long. Il suffit que quelqu’un remue tant soit 
peu le fil pour que la cloche'se mette en mouve- 
ment. Celui donc & qui on a fait une injustice, 
remue le fil, et la cloche s’agite sur la tate du 
gouverneur, afin qu’il expose lui-méme ce qu’il 
désire, et qu’il fasse connaitre le tort qu’on lui 
a fait. L’usage de la cloche existe dans toutes 
les provinces, 


Reinaud’s note runs: 


Comparez ce passage avec ce que dit Edrisi . 
+». Autrefois, prés dupalais de ’empereur & 


* This word is very near Japanese dora, 
derived, from Chinese tung-lo, both signifying 
gong. : 





ch. 3; | 


Peking, il.y avoit un salon’ avec un tambour) 
des mandarins et des soldats.y montaient la 
garde jour et nuit. Quand quelqu’un ne 
pouvait obtenir justice, ouqu’il était vexé, il 
allait frapper le tambour; & ce bruit, les 
mandarins étaient obligés d’accourir, d’exam- 
iner les griefs du plaignant, et de lui procurer 
satisfaction. _Aujourd’hui cet usage est aboli. 
—Rienaud, ‘ Relation des Voyages faits par les 
Arabes et les Perses dans l’Inde et & la Chine 
dans le IX e, Siécle de l’ére chrétienne,’ Paris, 
1845, pp. 40-41. 


Fernandez Navarette, in his ‘ Tratados 


la Monarchia de China,’ Madrid, 1676, 


p. 12, narrates: 


Todas ias audiencias de China, usan tener 
un tambor, major, o menor, segun la calidad 
de la Audiencia; toccan in él, quando ay algun 
negocio; el que esta en la Audiencia principal 
desta Corte, es tan grande, que un cuero de 
el palo con que tocan, 
es un madero grande, pediente en lo alto con 
gruessas cuerdas. 


And in ‘A Description of China,’ in 
266, London, 1747, we read: 

_ When a Man has any Business, after setting 
it down in a Paper of a prescribed Form and 


| Size, he goes to the Palace of the Tribunal, 
: ES UL s | and beats upon a Drum, which he finds at the 
bolizes a long-flourishing reign of peace— | 
that has made the drum of admonition com- | 





Second Gate. Then falling on his Knees, and 
raising his Petition with both Hands as high 
as. his Head, an Officer, appointed for the Pur- 
pose, takes it from him. He carries it to the 
Mandarins of the great Hall, who give it to 
the Chief President, or, in their absence, to 
their Assistants. If these reject it, they send 
the Petitioner his Paper again, and often order 
him to be soundly whipped for troubling the 
Court with an impertinent Suit.... 

Hence we see, in the modern China, the 
Drum of Admonition: of classical renown, 
originally devised for so noble an, end as it 
was, had degenerated into a mere formality, 
it having long ceased to be listened to by the 
monarchs themselves, and become an ordin- 
ary signal of application for the capricious 
judgments of their subordinates. _ 

In Yule’s ‘Cathay and the Way thither,’ 
1866, vol. i, p. cvi., Pallegoix is cited to 
the effect that a Siamese king once adopted 
this usage in his court, but later on the 


| pages succeeded in abolishing it. 


These particulars I have reproduced from 
my article on ‘ Traditions and Folklore con- 
cerning the Barndoor Fowl,’ in the Taiyo, 
vol. xxvii, no. 14, pp. 138-139 (Tokyo, 1921). 
Now let us proceed to examine the stories 
of Theodosius and of Charles the Great given 
at the second reference by PRorEssoR 
Bensty, and see if they contain any incl- 
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IE 1 
| 


factor with an article of extraordinary 
virtue, there are legion of tales in the | 
Orient, of whom I can now produce only the | 
following examples :— 

An ancestor of a Japanese, Shidzuta Hikobei 
by name, whilst walking the streets, happened 
to come by a number of boys just going to kill 
a white snake. Upon pity he made every 
effort in persuasion and succeeded to have it 
released. On his way home he met a man | 
and his wife with a little girl, who had been | 
awaiting him. Pointing to the girl, the man 
heartily thanked him for his benevolence to 
have saved her life. Much amazed with the | 
unexpected address, he replied, *‘ Certainly, you 
are mistaking me for some other person, I have 
never done such a good deed in my life.” 
“This little damsel, indeed,” spake he, “ is | 
the very snake you have rescued from imminent | 
danger; to reward you, therefore, I shall in- 
struct you how to ward off the fascination by 
wicked snakes.” So saying, he delivered to 
him a talisman, which, he said, was very 
efficacious in repelling the evil, if worn in a 
bag tied to the neck. Thus it became an heir- 
loom of his family, and to this day many 
parents use to apply for its facsimiles with 
which to protect their daughters from en- | 
chantment = snakes.—Issetsu, ‘ Shin Chomon- 
shi,’ 18th cent., lib. iii. ch. 3. 

Anciently, while a Chinese Marquis of Sui 
was travelling to the kingdom of Tsi, he beheld 
on the roadside a little snake squirming in 
hot sand with its head bleeding. Excited with 
much compassion, he dismounted himself, and 
transmitted it with his whip into a near water. 
He went his way after aalveeine it, “If you 
are really a dragon’s son, pray protect me 
hereafter.”” He reached Tsi and stayed there | 
for two months, after which he took the same 
route homewards. One day on his way there | 
appeared suddenly before him a little boy, who 
offered him a bright jewel. He asked him 
whose son he was, and was answered, “* You 
have rescued me the other day; as a token 
of my thanksgiving I present you this little | 
thing.”’ Uttering it unbecoming for him to 
get anything from an infant, he. declined it | 
and went off. That night he dreamt the same 
child again bringing the jewel and speaking, 
“Know you that I am the snake resuscitated 
by you; now believe me and accept this 
present ;” which caused him much to wonder 
after awakening. When the day dawned, he 
found the jewel on the head of his bed. Now 
he took it soliloquizing, ‘* Even a wounded 
snake understands how to pay a debt of grati- 
tude, and then, can man live without under- 
standing it?’’ After returning home, he pre- 
sented the jewel to the king, telling in detail 
how he had come to its possession. Then the | 
king settled on him a large endowment as a | 
return for this splendid present, and he lived 
thereon in affluence many years till his end.— 
Ya Pau, ‘Sau-shin-ki,’ written c. a.p. 320, tom. 
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dents that bear comparison with some 
oriental stories. 
Of a grateful serpent presenting its bene- 


| him; 
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This jewel must have been of superlative 
value, as is implied in the still current 
phrase, ‘‘ He shoots the Marquis of Sui’s. 
jewel at a sparrow eight thousand feet dis. 
tant,’’ in allusion to one who gains a very 
little by losing a great deal—its earliest use 
occurring in the philosophical — work 
‘ Chwang-tsze,’ 4th cent. B.c., tom, xxviii. ’ 

There is a variant giving the account 
thus : 

Walking abroad, the Marquis of Sui found 
a huge snake wounded and helped to retrieve 
it; as a requital of his kindness, it brought 
in its mouth a bright jewel as a present to 
it was full an inch in diameter, pure 
white, and nightly shining enough to light up 
the dark. 

Kumacusu MrInaxkata, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(To be concluded). 
Books From Joun Dee’s Lisprary (cxlvi, 


170).—Another book from this library_has 
just been recorded in the sale catalogue of 


'the Britwell Court Library, with an illus- 
|tration showing a characteristic specimen of 


Dee’s signature. I give the title and _ par- 
ticulars from the sale catalogue (Sotheby: 


S. R. Christie-Miller Library, April 7-9, 
1924). 

No. 196. Flacius  Illyricus (Matthias) 

Paralipomena Dialectices . 8yo. 


Basile (1558). 
With autograph signature ‘‘ Joannes 
Dee, 1559”? on title, and a few mar- 
ginal notes in his handwriting. 
May I add, in amplification of my former 
note, that ‘‘ Aurelia’? used alone as_ the 


/name of a town stands for ‘‘ Orleans,’’ but 


my suggestion is that in the book referred 
to it stands for ‘‘ Aurelia Allobrogum,” 


| which means ‘‘ Geneva.”’ 


W. R. B. Pripeavx. 


Joanna Soutucorr’s Box (13 S. i. 450, 
494; cxlvi. 86, 124, 159),—At the last refer- 
ence Curious expresses surprise at Mr. F. 


| Stuart’s statement that there are so many 
| Southcottians in existence, 


because he has 
found ‘‘I, Tozer’s’’ letter in The Observer 
of Oct. 30, 1814, in which he (Tozer) wrote 


that ‘‘she renounces all the wicked incanta- 
‘tions of her former distempered brain, and 
she hopes that a generous public will forget 


the impositions and errors that she has of 
late endeavoured to impose upon their 
understanding,’”’ etc. 

This letter was a fraud, and I shall be 
obliged if you will insert Joanna’s own 
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words in The Morning Chronicle of Oct. 31, 





1814, so that the truth may again overtake | 


the lie upon this matter. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


Sir,—As a point of common honesty, I desire | 
that you will insert from me, as a reparation | 
for the injury intended against my character, | 


the infamous forgery which you suffered 
to be copied from The Observer, 
paper of this day, signed J. Towzer, the pur- 


into Your | Most of the pictures from the Palazzo Bor- 


rt of which was that I had authorized it to | 
G drawn up, to acknowledge my having im- | 


posed upon the public, and that I now re- 


nounced the whole of my Visitation. In what | 
I have done and published to the world, my | 
conscience accuses me of nothing to renounce, | 


and therefore leaving my cause to God, who 
hath directed me in the course I have hithegto 
pursued, I shall 
confusion of my enemies, who falsely accuse me 
of imposture and incantations, whereby they 


persevere in my course to the | 


themselves become the impostors and deceivers, | 2 
| Mrs Jonathan Foster, London, 1876, vol. 


to mislead the unwary. 

As you, Mr. Editor, were so ready to exult 
in the insertion of the article above mentioned, 
supposing, no doubt, that it was genuine, I 
rely upon your candour, with the same readi- 


ness to announce to the public how you were | 


imposed upon by that vile forgery. 


JOANNA SoUTHCOTT. 
Monday, Oct. 31, 1814. 


I possess the original Morning Chronicle 
in which this refutation occurs. The name 
quoted by Curious should be J. Towzer. 

As regards Joanna Southcott’s burying- 
place, it was in St. John’s Wood Church, 
near the Regent St. Canal. When the ex- 
plosion took place there, early in this cen- 
tury, her tomb was the only one left 
unshattered, and it can be seen with aclear 
space of grass around it, and an inscription 
upon it, and also upon a_ stone raised 
against the railing by believers who  fre- 
quently visit the spot. 

R. J. Fox. 


Falmouth. 


Micuar, ANGELO: Story or MaLEractor 
Pur TO THE TorTURE (cxlvi. 193).—Edward 
Wright, in his ‘ Observations’ (London, 
1730), vol. ii. pp. 155-6, writes :— 

Of all the Monasteries in Naples, the most 
delicious, and I think the most magnificent, 
is that of the Curthusians di S. Martino.... 
+++.» In one of the Rooms, among other fine 
pictures, they shew a Crucifixion (about two foot 
long) which they say is of Mich. Angelo; and 
to this they tack the old Story of his having 
stabb’d the Fellow that was his Model, in 
order more justly to express the Agonies of a 
dying Man. But sure Mich. Angelo would have 
attempted other Ideas, in the Representation 
he intended, than what would arise from the 
last Looks of a poor Fellow so gulled out of 


his Life; one would hardly suppose such a one 
to have gone out of the World praying for his 
Murderer. We saw another at Home, in Prince 
Borghese’s Palace, and a third (I think) at 
Florence, to which they affix the same Story. 


The Carthusian Monastery has been sup- 
pressed, and the more important pictures 
removed to the Museo Nazionale: but I do- 
not know if this Crucifixion is among them. 


ghese were removed to the Villa Borghese- 
Picture Gallery after the ruin of the family 
in 1892; but again I cannot say whether 
Michelangelo’s Crucifixion is among them. 

A similar story was told of Parrhasius 
(c. B.c, 415), and N. P. Willis wrote a poem 
on the subject. 

It may be added that Vasari does not 
mention that Michelangelo ever painted a- 
Crucifixion, but he does say (‘ Lives’: tr. 


v. pp. 235-6) that 


For the Church of Santo Spirito, in Florence,. 
Michelagnolo made a Crucifix in wood, which 
is placed over the lunette of the High Altar. 
This he did to please the Prior, who hed given 


| him a room wherein he dissected many dead 


| whatever. 


bodies. 


A note by a Florentine Editor of Vasari 
says: 
No effort has enabled us to ascertain the fate 
of this Crucifix. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The story mentioned by Mr. AYLIFFE cer- 
tainly enjoyed some measure of popular 
belief, but there seems no evidence for it 
Lanzi, who utterly discredits it, 
points out that a similar legend was current 
about the great Greek painter Parrhasius. 
Seneca states that he bought an Olynthian 
slave, and tortured him to get a model for 
his picture of Prometheus; but the story is 
chronologically impossible, and that refer- 
ring to Michael Angelo is equally incredible. 

Oswatp Hunter Birr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

Even in the days of Michaelangelo, I do 
not think art was so decadent as to permit 


| of the wanton torture of malefactors for the- 


specific purpose of delineating human 


| features in the throes of agony. 


Possibly Mr. AytiIrFFr has in mind an 
incident to which allusion is made by R. S. 
Hawker, the parson-poet of Morwenstow. 
When engaged on a painting of the Cruci- 
fixion, it is recorded that a continental 


artist obtained leave to bind on a cross a. 
criminal who had been condemned to death, 
and use him as a model: but it is not sur- 
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prising that the expression thus obtained was 
one of reluctant agony, and not the patient 
suffering’ it was hoped to portray. 
GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON, 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 


Pickwick, ORIGIN or THE NaMs (12 S. iv, 


12, 51, 89, 162, 221; cxlvi. 99).—As to the | 


last reference 1 wrote to the Vicar of Cor- 
sham, asking him. whether there is ‘‘ an 
entry dated 1694 in the church ‘register of 
Corsham, Wilts (in which the hamlet of 
Pickwick is situated), showing Pickwick as 
the family name of the Bath coach  pro- 
prietor.”’ 
in Register for 1694 of the name.”’ 

In my letter to the Vicar I mentioned that 
I had ascertained from his predecessor that 
there was no workhouse at Corsham. (This 
assertion I had quoted at the 4th reference). 
In his reply he says ‘‘ with regard to the 
Corsham Workhouse my predecessor was mis- 
informed, as there was a Corsham . Work- 
house which was done away with c. 1840, 
when a new one was built on Rowden Hill, 
near Chippenham, for the joint parishes of 
Corsham, Chippenham and Lacock.”’ 

The supposed non-existence of the work- 
house was but a small point in my argu- 
ment, but I should like to correct the error. 

I fail to see that the alleged entry in the 
Corsham Register of 1694, if-it were there, 
would have any bearing on the ‘‘ Found- 
ling ’’ story. 
story are set forth at length at 12 S. iv. 
162, 221. 

Rosert PrerPornt. 


In reply to an inquiry, Mr. T. Sturge 
Cotterell, of Bath, writes: ‘‘ The parish 
register at Corsham, Wilts, for 1694, records 
that a child ‘ Moses’ was christened. Over 
the entry is inserted in the same handwrit- 
ing: ‘So called because found at Pick- 
wick.’ This child was the founder of the 
Bath family of Pickwick, and Moses Pick- 
wick of the White Hart Inn, Bath, was 
his grandson.”’ Mr. Sturge Cotterell’s dis- 
covery makes it clear that the legend repro- 
duced in its many variant forms in 
‘N. & Q.’ for 1918 really relates to the 
grandfather of the Bath coach proprietor 
mentioned by Dickens. 

A. B. 


Erasmus Suorter (cxlvi. 47).—The fol- 
lowing will give the information asked for. 
He was appointed Cornet to Major Her- 
bert Lawrence, Queen’s Own Regt. of Dra- 
goons (3rd Hussars), 18 Nov., 1708; 


ex- 
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He replied, ‘‘ I can find noentry | 


The arguments against the | 
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| changed to the Duke of Schomberge’s Regt, 


| of Horse, 1709; Lieutenant, Major-General, 


| Charles Sybourg’s Regt. of Horse (7th Dra. 
| goon Guards); commission renewed _ by 
George I, June 1, 1715; ‘serving in 1717; 
Died 23 Nov., 1753. 

Second son of John Shorter, by Elizabeth, 
dau, of Sir Erasmus Philips, Bart., and 
| was brother to, the first lady of Sir Robert 
| Walpole. 

W. E. Govier, 
Sen. Lib. Attendant, 

War Ofiice. 

GrReEeNe’s Museum, Licurierp  (cxlvi, 
191).—The ‘ D. N. B.’ should be consulted, 

which devotes over two columns to Richard 
| Greene (1716-1793). The article is. by the 
|late W. P. Courtney. Greene, a brother of 
the Rev. Joseph Greene, the head-master of 
Stratford-upon-Avon Grammar School, did 
| not keep an old curiosity shop. He was in 
| practice as a surgeon and apothecary. His 
| curiosities were kept in the ancient registry 
| office of the Diocese, and the building was 
‘“open gratuitously on every day except 
Sundays.’’ As is well known to readers of 
Boswell, Johnson visited the museum and 
|expressed his great admiration. A second 
edition of the catalogue appeared in 1782, 
a third in’ 1786. ‘‘A few years after 
| Greene’s death the collection was broken up.” 
| Particulars of the subsequent fate of various 
parts are given by Courtney. The arms 
| and armour, it appears, were eventually 
| added to the collections of Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick and the Tower of London, 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Richard Green (sic; 1716-1793) was an 
| apothecary at Lichfield, a friend and rela- 
| tive of Dr, ‘Johnson’s. His museum was 
| certainly. a private one. A note by the Rev. 
| A, Napier, quoted in the ‘‘ Globe ’’ edition 
‘of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ (p. 347), 
| says that a full account of the museum and 
| of the ultimate fate of its curiosities will be 
|found in The Art Journal for December, 
| 1872, Some of the armour is now in the 
| Tower of London. Boswell describes his 
| visit to the museum on 23 March, 1776. He 
| revisited it on 19 Oct., 1779 (as mentioned 
| in his letter of 22 Oct. to Johnson). Green 
|is mentioned in letters of Johnson’s in the 
|: ig ? under date 4 May, 1779, and 2 Dec, 
1784. 

| In Roger Ingpen’s illustrated edition of 
Boswell (1907) there will be found on p. 59% 
la picture of Richard Green’s Museum at 
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Lichfield, from an engraving by Cook after 
a drawing by Stringer; and on p, 593 there 
is a reproduction of Green’s engraved por- 
trait, a copy of which he gave to Boswell, 
with its motto ‘‘ Nemo sibi vivat.’’ Accord- 
ing to Ingpen there is a record in Johnson’s 
diary under July 7, 1774, of a visit to Mr. 
Green’s, when the museum was much 
admired. (This was when Johnson was 
travelling to North Wales with the Thrales : 
see R. Duppa’s edition of the ‘‘ Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales, in the year 
1774; by Samuel Johnson LL.D.,’’ London, 
1816, p. 5). Ingpen also quotes a letter of 
Johnson’s to Mrs, Thrale, from Lichfield, 
June 13, 1775, in which he says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Green has got a cast of Shakespeare, which 
he holds to be a very exact resemblance.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracuwan. 

Birmingham University. 
PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE DAIRY 
(cxlvi, 192).— 

“As Walsh as blue milk’? = As weak (or 


unsatisfactory) as milk which has _ been 
twice creamed or churned. 

“As dry as a drape cow’? = Connoting 
“drained dry.”’ 

“Gittin’ vexed nivver made butter ti 


cme’? = The irritation caused by slowness 
of butter coming in the churn neither helps 
that or any other operation. 
Ah laat a lass, Ah laat a lass, 
’At ho’ds ’at muck wants shiftin’ 
’At scowers her skeeals till t’milk won’t 
change (i.e., turn sour) 


An’ like white wash her kits keep so 
—Old Mell-Supper act. 


‘‘She’s a bad wench when t’ mistress has 
to foller her an’ strip t’ cows”? = A girl 
who does not milk the cows ‘‘clean’”’ 
and whom her mistress has to follow and 
“strip’’ them is not to be recommended. 
Nevertheless many of the old-time York- 
shire mistresses insisted on doing this, to 
the annoyance of competent milk-maids. 

“Tt’s no use putting t’ cow-tie on when 
? milk pail’s been bunched over”? = Too 
late to fasten the cow’s legs when .it has 
already kicked over the milk pail. 

“Hotchened milk’? = Milk with blood 


streaks in it, supposed to have been caused 
by hedgehogs (‘‘ pricky-back,” ‘‘ hotchens,’’) 
sucking cows when lying in the pasture. 
“Sha’s like t’awd coo at ho’ds its milk 
back frae them it dissn’t like ”’ 
suspicious, secretive, 


She is 


or irresponsive to 





strangers or’ those: whom she does not like. 
In Yorkshire bulls ‘‘beller,’? cows 
‘*blair,’’ and calves ‘‘ beeal.’’ 


J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


I have taken the following phrases from 
Bridge’s ‘Cheshire Proverbs’ (Chester: 
Phillipson and Golder, 1917), which Mr. 
Hepcer Wattace should consult for other 
proverbs and phrases of a dairying interest. 

*““As much use as a cow has for side 
pockets.”’ 

‘* A cow will not clem if there are three: 
blades of pink grass in the field.”’ 

‘A red cow gives good milk.’’ 

‘“ As surly as a cow’s husband.”’ 

““Cheat, and the cheese will show.’ 

‘* Cheese and money should always sleep 
together one night.” 

‘*Curst cows have short horns.” 

‘Like stopping an oven with butter.” 

‘The old brown cow laid an egg.” 

‘*To come home like the parswn’s 
with a calf at her foot.”’ 

‘*To tip the cow’s horn with silver.” 

‘* Who would keep a cow when he 
have a pottle of milk for a penny.” 

**You’ll have to wait till the cow comes 
up for it.’ 

‘* Buttermilk instead of beer, 

So I’ll be hanged if I stay here.’’ 
‘“‘That cauf never heard church-bell.”’ 
‘*To lick one’s cauf over again.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


With the phrase “A poor hap’orth of 
cheese’? we may compare Lord Smart’s 
remark in Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation.” 
Dialogue II, ‘‘ Come, hang saving; bring us 
up a halfp’orth of cheese.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


| Tue Rev. James Price (1756-1850) (cxlvi. 
| 151, 199).—This man is _ without doubt- 
| peculiarly elusive. At the first reference I 
| show that some authorities consider him only 
as half a personality, but evidently (cf. the 
| second reference) other authorities consider 
| him as two personalities. The Clergy List 
' for 1829 I have never seen, but T take it 
that it is a re-issue (or third edition) of 
‘©The Clerical Guide’ (Iirst edition 1817, 
/second 1822). I have the 1822 edition. It 
| is plain to me that in this ‘ Guide’ the Rev. 
James Price is left as if still at Cerig-y- 
drudion even in 1829, for ‘‘ Karecredin ”’ is. 
‘undoubtedly an Englishman’s effort to spell 


COW 


can 
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Cerig-y-drudion, 
-exactly the same form for the name of the 
place, and has James Price as its Vicar. 
But the 1822 ‘Guide’ has 1800 as the year 
of his institution to Llanfechain (or Llan- 
vechen, which of course is again an English 
effort). The 1808 in the 1829 ‘ Guide’ is a 
mistake, 

The meaning of all this is that the James 
Price No. 2 and the James Price No. 3 in 
Mr. L, H. CuHampers’s note, ante 199, is 
the same person, who was Vicar of Cerig-y- 
drudion 1784-1800, and Rector of Llan- 
fechain, 1800-1850, 

T. Lircuip JONEs. 
Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 


TEA AND CoFFEE Cups (exlvi. 47, 106, 140, 
181, 199)—The following extracts from let- 
ters, which I have permission to publish, 
are of interest: 

(1) From Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig. 

The earliest Armorial services are c. 1710 in 
the Kang-he period and both tea and coffee cups 
at that period had no handles. I conclude that 
prior to that date coffeé must have been drunk 
out of pewter mugs...... nave had one 
service dated c. 1720, in which the coffee-cups 
have handles though the tea-cups had not, and 
all my Armorial Services up to ec. 1760 had tea- 
cups without handles, while the coffee-cups in- 
variably had them. The biggest service of 
coffee-cups without handles I have seen was 
made c. 1715 for Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
I should imagine that handles were first placed 
on coffee-cups c. 1720 and on tea-cups ec. 1760. 


The writer of the above states that his 
opinion is not worth much, ‘‘ except with 
regard to the Chinese Armorial Porcelain.’ 


(2) Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, 
Limited. 


We are afraid we cannot answer your ques- 
tion as to the date when china cups were first 
used for tea and coffee, nor when these cups 
were first made with handles. As far as our 
own manufactory is concerned, we may say 
that during the earliest years, from 1751 on- 
wards, tea-cups were made both with and with- 
out handles, coffee-cups being always made 
with handles. Earlier than this we cannot go, 
but possibly you might obtain some light on 
the subject in some of the books on Earthen- 
ware and Pottery made in Staffordshire before 
the porcelain period, viz., previous to 1745. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Swirt’s Wetsu Travers (cxlvi. 193).— 
Exactly how often Swift crossed from Ire- 
land to England and back again I do not 
know. Excluding his first journey, when he 
‘was one year old, with his nurse to White- 
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The 1822 ‘Guide’ has | 
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haven, whence he did not return for thre 
years I find that he must have done the 
| double crossing at least eight times; and, if 
| his usual route was vid Holyhead, he must 
have been fairly well acquainted with the 
| coast-road through North Wales to Chester, 
| On his final return to Ireland, in Septem: 
| ter, 1727, he left Chester on Friday, Sept, 
| 22, at 11 in the morning; slept that night 
/at Ridland (Rhyddlan); the next night at 
an inn on the Anglesey side of the ferry; 
and reached Holyhead after various adven. 
tures (riding, walking, and sailing) about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday, the 
24th. He had missed the packet boat; 
the ship that was ready to sail on 
Monday waited for fairer weather, or 
more passengers, and Swift was conse 
quently obliged, sorely chafing, to stay at 
Holyhead until Thursday the 28th. Even 
then the weather was so stormy that the 
ship had to turn back, and the ‘‘ Journal” 
| which Swift wrote at Holyhead closes with 
the Dean in his chamber again at the inn— 
““where I must stay, and get in a new stock 
of patience.’”” The MS. is in the Forster 
Collection at the South Kensington Museum, 
and has been printed by Churton Collins (in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1882), by 
Sir Henry Craik (in his ‘ Life of Swift’), 
and in Temple Scott’s edition of Swift's 
‘ Prose Works,’ vol. xi, pp. 391-403 (Bell 
| and Sons, 1907). It must be admitted that 
Swife was in no gracious mood while at 
_Holyhead on this occasion, His remarks 
| about ‘‘ the Welch ’’ are therefore not at all 
complimentary. ‘‘I am in the worst part 
of Wales under the very worst circum- 
stances,’’ he says, ‘‘ and this rain has made 
these parts unwalkable.’’ Nevertheless he 
did walk on the rocks for exercise on Sun- 
day, Monday, and Tuesday; and on 
Wednesday he ascended ‘‘ the monstrous 
mountain properly called Holy Head, or 
Sacrum promontorium by Ptolemy.” 
L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 

There is no doubt of Swift having been 
in Wales. Appendix ix in Sir Henry 
Craik’s ‘ Life of Swift’ contains a journal 
written by the Dean in the autumn of 1727, 
in which he narrates his adventures on the 
way from Chester to Holyhead, and’ his 
dreary stay for over a week at the latter 
place till he got a ship to Ireland. Swift 





left Chester on Sept. 22, and reached Holy- 
head on the 24th. On his journey he made 





a point of visiting the church at Llandegai 
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because of the monument iain to isle 
bishop Williams, 

Fourteen years earlier, at the end of the 
‘Journal to Stella,’ Swift, dating from 
Chester on June 6, writes, ““T resolve on 
Monday to set out for Holyhead,” 

Epwarp BEnsty, 


Monracute Barony (cxlvi, 192).—Simon 
De Montacute had two sons, William and 
Simon. The elder, Sir William, K.B,—2nd 
Baron, summoned 1317, Steward of King’s 
household, Seneschal of Duchy of Aqui- 
igine—married Elizabeth De Montford, 

Drogo de Montacute, who came with the 
Earl of Moreton at the Conquest, was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Richard, 

Richard was succeded by his son Dru, who 
married Aliva Basset of Wycombe. He had 
two sons, Dru and William. Dru’s line 
ended in two granddaughters. 

Richard was succeeded by his younger 
son, William; who was succeeded by his only 
son, William; who was succeded by his 
son, Simon, the 1st Baron, who married 
Aufrick, sister of Orry, King of the Isle of 


Man, and was the father of William, the | 
object of the enquiry. Cf. Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ 1831 


L. F. C, E. Tottemacue, 


“Two Facks UNDER OnE Hoop ’”’ 
191).—Is not this idiom sufficiently ex- 


lish Dictionary’? ‘‘ To have two faces’? is 
there defined as meaning ‘‘ to be guilty of 
duplicity,’? and, when applied to speech, 
“to be ambiguous.’’ The obsolete ‘‘ to bear 
or carry two faces under one hood ’’ is given 
as having the same sense. Examples are 
quoted under Face and Hood; the earliest 
from a political poem of about 1475, ‘‘ Two 
fases in a hoode is neuer to tryst.”’ 
Two hedes in one hood at ones, 
quoted from the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
7388, refers to kissing. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


lot 


(cxlvi.. | 
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| the epistle to Paulinus 
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is numbered 103 
(not 53), and the words: of the passage are 
as he quotes them, the order, however, being 
slightly different: ‘‘ Discamus in terris, 
quorum scientia nobis perseveret in ceelo,’’ 

Migne (‘ Patrolog, Latina,’ tom, xxii. 
col. 549) prints the passage as Mr, Fuint 
gives it. 


OswaLtp Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


Tue ‘‘ Fatper”’ (cxlvi, 191).—The ‘“‘ Fal- 
detta,’’ the national head-dress of the Mal- 
tese women, is said to be a survival of the 
Arab domination of a.p. 870. 

Some say it was introduced as a sign of 
national mourning for the calamities brought 
to Malta by the armies of Napoleon in 1798. 

This would appear incorrect, as women, 
before that date, were forbidden to appear 
in the Strada Reale without a “ Faldetta,”” 

Muriet Hamitron Scort, 


Str Witt1am CuamBers (12 8, xi, 290, 
357) is stated by the ‘D. N. B.’ to have a 
supposed origin from the Barons of Tartas 
in France. Is there any confirmation of 


\this? The Lyon Register contains an entry 


arms to ‘‘ Mons. . . . Chambers, Baron 
Tartas, France.’’ Is this family con- 
nected with Chambers of Cleadon? 

Sir W. Chambers left the following 


of 


| children :— 
plained and illustrated by the ‘Oxford Eng- | 


With reference to this allusion it is inter- | 
esting to note that an old name for the | 


pansy (seventeenth century or earlier) 
“three faces under a hood.’’ 
G. S. Grppons. 


Scooot Morro rrom St. JErRoME (exlvi. 
191).—I have consulted two earlier editions | 
of St. Jerome than those cited by Mr. 
Furnt, namely, Reatino’s great edition | 


issued’ from the Plantinian Press in 1579, 
and reprinted in Paris in 1643. 


In these | 


is | 


1. George, m.6 July, 1784, Jane, eldest 
dau, of the first Baron Rodney. 
2. Salina, m. William Innes. 

3. Lavinia, m. Josiah Cottin., 

4. Cornelia, m. 1775, John 
(see ante). 

5. Charlotte Augusta, m., firstly, Charles 
Harward, of Hayne House, Devon (see 
Burke’s ‘ Commoners’ under Archer of Tre- 
laske), and m., secondly, Chas. Gordon, 
Esq., of Wiscombe Park, Devon, 

Is anything known of the issue of George, 
Salina, Lavinia, or Charlotte Augusta by 
her second husband ? 


Milbanke 


T. R. Tuomson, 


JosEepH MILsanp (cxlvi, 193).—Born at 


| Dijon, 1817. He first of all wished to be a 


| Browning’ (Methuen, 


| land, 
| Paris, 


painter, and journeyed to Italy and Eng- 
to this end, but finally settled in 
where he became known for his criti- 
| cal and philosophical writings. He died in 
| Dijon in 1886. Consult ‘ Nouveau Larousse 
Illustré,’ Mrs. Orr’s ‘Life and Letters of 
| Browning,’ and Griffin’s ‘Life of Robert 
1910). Portraits of 
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him will be found in Harper’s Magazine for 
1892 (Vol, lxxxiv, p. 843), and in Scribner’s 
Magazine for 1896 (Vol. xx, p. 108). <A 
portrait of him was also painted by Barrett 
Browning, according to Whiting’s ‘The 
Brownings, their life and art’ (1911). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


** KNEE-CAPS’’: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(cxlvi, 173).—Could-they have been leggings ? | 


Though in modern days they usually reach 
from ankle to knee, they 
longer. 
dated 1809—‘‘ a pair of leggings or panta- 
loons,’’ and another 1869—‘‘long leggings 
reaching over the knees, made of leather.” 
I cannot trace their use with a dress suit, 
but if the clergyman was a sporting parson 
may he not have used long leggings with 
breeches in the hunting field? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THe WepGwoop Famity (cxlvi. 132).—In 
reference to Mrs. E, E. Copr’s remarks 
about the occurrence of the name Wedg- 
wood appearing in the Coxwold Parish Reg- 
isters, it may be interesting to record that 
a person or persons of that name carried 
on a pottery at Yearsley, near Coxwold, on 
the estate of the Wombwell family. 

In the issue of the Yorkshire Weekly 
Post for Jan. 26, 1924, a correspondent 
supplied the following note: 

A Yorkshire branch of the future famous 
Burslem Wedgwoods carried on the business, 
as recorded in the old distich :— 

At Yearley there are pancheons made 

By Willie Wedgwood, that young blade. 

A John Wedgwood also made pottery in 
Walingate, York, early in the 18th century. 

It is also on record that John Wedgwood, 
of Yearsley, was “ buried in wollen” in 1682, 
and William Wedgwood in 1692, the latter 
peg the father of the Willie of the couplet. 
‘he famous Josiah’s great-uncle was John 
Wedgwood, but, as he died in 1705, he could 
not be identified with the Yearsley John, buried 
in 1682. It is possible Gilbert Wedgwood. 
who married Margaret Burslem in 1612, and 
was ancestor of Josiah, had a brother, from 
whom the John of Yearsley was descended. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

‘“‘ErEnwon”’ on ‘‘ ErewHon’’? (cxlvi. 
173).—That ‘‘ Erewhon”’ in the right form 
is proved conclusively by the Preface to the 
1st edition,—‘‘ The Author wishes it to be 
understood that Erewhon is pronounced as 
a word of three syllables, all short—thus, 
E-re-whon.”’ 

Davip SaLMon. 


Narbeth. 
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The ‘N. E. D.’ quotes an example | 
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| That the spelling Hrewhon was due toa 
| slip of the writer’s pen, or a Misprint in 
| the first edition of the book, is a suggestion 
|that cannot be entertained for a moment, 
the British 
(1872) was. 


|The author’s manuscript is in 
Museum. . The second edition 
| ‘revised and corrected.’’ The reason why 
| Butler gave wh the preference over hw is 
fairly obvious: ‘‘ One of iny New Zealand 
| correspondents has since told me that not 
only is there a township called Erewhon, 
but that people sometimes call their houses 
after Butler’s book, and sometimes spell it 
‘Erehwon,’ which is not what the author 
intended. In reversing the letters of 
‘Nowhere’ he treated ‘wh’ as a single 
irreversible symbol, as one would treat ‘ th” 
or ‘qu.’’’ Henry Festing Jones, ‘ Samuel 
Butler,’ vol. i. p. 153. 
Epwarp BEensty. 

In no edition of this book is the title 
spelt otherwise than ‘‘ Erewhon.”’ It has 
been translated into Dutch with the same 
name, and into German as ‘‘ Ergindwon.”’ 

THEODORE BESTERMAN, 


CARLYLE ON THE CONSTELLATIONS (12 S$. 
v. 150).—This lament appears on p. 331 of 
Richard A. Proctor’s ‘ Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy.’ Mary Proctor, daughter of 
the author, states that her father quoted 
either a conversation or a letter. 

TuHomas F1int. 


LIsP AS RENDERING OF JEWISH SPEECH 
(cxlvi. 157).—Dickens, I think, was respon- 
sible for this caricature: see ch. xx of 
‘Great Expectations ’—published in 1861— 
for one of Mr. Jaggers’s clients. As he and 
Thackeray were practically contemporaries 
through life, I do not think Dickens got it 
from Thackeray. As a matter of fact, 
Hebrews do not lisp more than other people. 

H. C—wn (Hebraicus). 


PHRASES FROM THE Datry (cxlvi. 120).— 
Your correspondent’s reference to cheese and 
the moon prompts me to mention the popu- 
lar saying about the moon being composed 
of this indigestible substance; and I believe 
it is not generally known that this conceit 
owes its origin to Rabelais (‘ Works,’ Bk. J, 
ch. 11), who tells us that one of his char- 
acters ‘‘ thought the moon was made of 
green cheese.” It is not clear exactly what 
is meant by this, but a century later, dur- 
ing the floruit of Samuel Butler, the ex 
pression had become: one of disparagement, 
for we read in ‘ Hudibras’ (Pt. II, canto 
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iii, line 261) of the efforts made to prove a | 


certain lady ‘‘was not made of green 
cheese.” 


GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 


AvuTHoRS WANTED (cxlvi. 193).—1 (6) 
“Man angrer ofte sin tale, 
Men sjelden sin taushed ” 
(not tanshed) is Danish, meaning ‘‘ One often 
regrets one’s speech, but rarely one’s silence,” 
The author may be either Danish or Norwegian, 
G. M. GaTHoRNE-Harpy. 
2, E. A. Kendall was the author of ‘ Burford 
Cottage, and its Robin Red-Breast,’ as well as of 
‘Keeper’s ‘Travels in search of her Master,’ 
‘The English Boy at the Cape,’ ‘ The Swallow,’ 
a novel, and ‘ A Pocket Encyclopedia,’ besides 


other works. 
N. W. Hirt. 


2. The author of ‘ Burford Cottage, and its 
Robin Red-Breast’ was Edward Augustus 
Kendall (1776-1842), and it was first published 
in 1835. A new edition was issued with the 
author’s name in 1861, and edited by Mrs. R. 
Valentine. For list of his writings see 
“D.N.B.’ 
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Potes on Books. 


Mimovies of Travel. By Si 1 
Jackson. (Cambridge University Press. 
6d. net). 


Sir Thomas Graham 
10s. 


Tis book abounds in delightful pictures which 
have a double value. First, they have been 
made by a cunning hand, directed by an eye 
trained in discovering the inner conditions of 
beauty; and secondly, they record scenes, and 
aspects of places, which modern modes of travel 
and industrial progress have modified or even 
abolished. Here and there, too, is a precious 
note on something destroyed—as in the mention 
of the basilica of St. Demetrius at Salonica, 
burned down in an accidental fire which 
ravaged the city during the war. Sir Thomas 
Jackson could not, of course, write of so many 
cities without putting in here and there illum- 
inating remarks about their architectural 
features, but, having already given to the world 
the results of his examination of these build- 
ings in formal treatises, he purposely omits 
detailed or technical account of buildings. 
The preliminary essay on 'Travel—contrasting 
the traveller’s opportunities in the nineteenth 
century with those of to-day—concludes with 
an amusing story of an Italian gentleman (and 
he had lived the greater part of his life in 


England) who, when regret was expressed that | 


one could not walk freely about in some parts 
of Italy because of brigands. replied, ‘ But 


surely you would never think of doing so in | 


country places in 
Wiltshire.” 

With sketching as, most frequently, the 
object of his visit, our author stayed long 
enough in this place and that, to observe the 


England, for instance in | 





life carried on there. It comes out clearly 
that his geniality won people’s hearts — oiten, 
one may guess, through his kindness for child- 
ren, Having kept a well-filied diary he is able 
to bring the customs and sights and characters 
of a countryside before us with vividness and 
intimacy. ‘The chapter on Maggiore and the 
Borromean Islands, with its charming pictures 
ot local industries—the fornello or vat for boil- 
ing chestnuts in which the fishing-nets are 
steeped once a month; the women sitting and 
singing as they pick the canape which they will 
spin into cord tor the nets; the story of the 
boat La Parigi and its courteous owner—is, in 
this respect, the richest. But the description 
cf_ flood in the Dolomite country, and the 
chapters on Eastern Europe are perhaps of 
greater importance, especially the account of 
Dalmatia. 

The easy style contributes much to the 
reader’s pleasure, and so does the occasional 
appearance of a happy quotation from the 
classics. Here and there we find ourselves on 
the track of Ruskin. Ruskin and his influence 
on theories of art and architecture will probably 
prove a good theme for late twentieth century 
research; and perhaps, now disparaged, will 
then be re-habilitated. Meanwhile, it is inter- 
esting to observe that the earlier of these 
travels were undertaken when Ruskin was yet 
a great force, and to surmise his effect upon 
the development of a vigorous young mind. 

The illustrations are reproductions of the 
author’s sketches and include a most beautiful 
water-colour of Mostar Bridge as frontispiece. 
Our author begins with pleasant reference to 
Bacon’s counsel on Travel and has certainly 
followed it; we may congratulate him on hav- 
ing followed also the philosopher’s counsel upon 
discourse—in that he has happily varied and 
intermingled tales with reasons, and jest with 
carnest—and shown how much knowledge can 
indeed be gathered by applying his questions to 
the skill of the persons whom he asketh and 
giving them occasion to please themselves in 
speaking. 


The East India House, its History and Associa- 
tions. By William Foster. (John Lane. 
12s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Foster can claim acquaintance with the 

records of the East India Company for a 

period of forty years, and has had them for 

sixteen years in his chargé. Probably he is 
right in supposing that now-a-days to most 
people the chief fact associated with the East 

India House is Charles Lamb’s employment 

there, alongside of whom many will also call 

to remembrance Peacock and the two Mills, 

Strachey and Macaulay. Mr. Foster devotes 

a whole chapter to Lamb, and under ‘ The 

Examiner’s Department’ relates much that is 

of interest about those others, but although this 

part of the book is delectable enough we turn 
with yet higher appreciation to the pages which 
relate the earlier history of the Company, the 


| vicissitudes of its fortunes and its housing and 


the characters and careers of the men who 
built it up and kept it going. It was not 
without difficulty it found itself a domicile. 
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First settled in Philpot Lane, Fenchurch Street, 
in the mansion of the Governor Sir Thomas 
Smythe, then, for some seventeen or eighteen 
years in Crosby House, Bishopsgate Street, the 
Company came to the neighbourhood of the 
Leaden Hall in 1638, taking up their abode in 
the house of the newly-elected Governor, Sir 
Christopher Clitherow. Ten years later, in 
1645, they moved into the neighbouring house 
belonging to Lord Craven—-the hero of the days 
of the Plague and the Fire—who, as the most 
uncompromising of Royalists could not occupy 
it during the Commonwealth. Their tenancy 
under him was an uneasy period, which yet 
was marked by a steady expansion of their 
trade, and in 1710 (after the old Company had 
amalgamated with its rival the New East India 
Company) they effected the purchase of these 
premises. As time went on they expanded 
them by purchase or lease of neighbouring 
houses and addition of warehouses, till, in the 
twenties of the eighteenth century, it was 
decided to erect a new East India House to the 
plans of Theodore Jacobsen. Mr. Foster gives 
copious illustrations of the different buildings, 
both of exterior and interior. The most pleas- 
ing of any are the three views of the old house, 
the “‘ Dutch,” the “ Overley,” and the attrac- 
tive “ Vertue’? — of which last our author 
believes himself to have recovered the original 
drawing. 

Ned Ward, in ‘The London Spy,’ relates 
how the East India Company was described 
to him as “a Corporation of men with long 
heads and deep purposes.”’ heir power to 
hold their own amid turbulent opposition was 
evinced in Leadenhall Street no less than in the 
distant East—witness their cheerful conduct of 
affairs during the times of the Weavers’ Riots 
when Parliament was induced to prohibit the 
use of ‘all wrought silks, Bengalls, and stuffs 
mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture 
of Persia, China or East India, and all calicoes 
painted, dyed, printed or stained there’’—a 
measure designed to protect industry, but cal- 
culated to depress the East India Company 
who dealt largely with this commerce. |The 
chapter about the staff of the East India House 
in the seventeenth century is interesting not 
from the point of the House only but as illus- 
trating the conditions of work in a London 
place of mercantile business at that date. The 
hours of work were very long; clerks were 
required to attend during winter from eight 
to twelve and from two to seven, and during 
summer from seven in the morning till eight 
at night with the two hours interval, it may be 
presumed, at®mid-day. 

In the eighteenth century we have two 
notable figures: Charles Du_ Bois, the 
Treasurer, whose service was chequered at the 
end with misfortunes for which he was not 
entirely free from blame, but whose life gains 
its chief interest from his botanical pursuits 
in his garden at Mitcham, and John Hoole, 
the Auditor, familiar to every reader of Bos- 
well as a friend of the great Doctor. The 
chapter on Hoole brings together the partic- 
ulars of his doings as a poet; gives a sketch 
of his character and a short outline of his 
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official career, which was troublous at least 
during the six years when he was Auditor, 
Like the rest of the book these biographical 


| sketches are readably written, and well-packed 


with matter, and the writer’s pleasant faculty 
serves him equally well when dealing with the 
notes from the petty cash books or the sto; 
Royal East India Volunteers. 
chapter on the East India Company in fiction 
would have been rather amusing—though it 
must be allowed that Joe Sedley and most of 
his kin have less obvious connection with the 
East India House than with India itself. But 
criticism so expert as Mr. Foster’s of novelists” 
treatment of the Company and its servants 
would make good reading. 


Modern Polish Literature. By Roman Dyboski, 
(Oxtord University Press. 6s. net). 

Tuts book is designed to stimulate curiosity in 
the subject of Polish literature and a demand 
for the translation of Polish works. It traces. 
the recent history and development of the 
modern Polish novel, and of Polish drama and 
lyrical poetry, giving sketches of authors and 
some account of the influence on Poland of the 
literature of Western Europe. This is a theme. 
of great interest and great importance. The 
outlook upon life of the Polish spirit and its 
instinctive judgement of values differ widel: 

from our own. It seems unlikely that it will 
ever wear to us the friendly, familiar appear- 
ance presented to any fairly well-read English- 
man by French and Italian literature. "here 
lurks in it, as in Russian literature, something 
mcre terrible, more inhumane, and at the same 
time more pitiful than is native to the Teutonic 
or Latin peoples. Its pessimism seems even 
to exceed Russian pessimisin, and its tolerance 
of ghastliness to know no limit, so that even the 
old awful banquet of Cyaxares seems hardly in- 
congrous with it even now. But, on the other 
hand, it opens up views of human destiny 
touched with a peculiar beauty, and it possesses 
a comedy which, for Western readers, will 
probably mean a real extension of the concep- 
tion and possibilities of comedy. So far 
Sienkiewicz is the one Polish author and his 
‘Quo Vadis,’ the one Polish book which readers 
in this country may be assumed to know. In 
Poland Sienkiewicz has begun to recede before 
a numerous line of younger writers. Indeed, 
the literature of Poland at least lacks not 
abundance; and without much exaggeration we 
might call Professor Dyhoski’s task in the com- 
position of these lectures gigantic, for, besides 
the difficulty of the mass, he could reckon om 
little previous acquaintance with his subject 
in his audience. He has acquitted himself 
skilfully and well, and when_more numerous 
translations begin to bring Polish literature 
nearer to us the framework of ideas and expec 
tations derived from these pages should make 
them, popularly, the more interesting and en- 
joyable. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 196, col. 1, line 10, for “ Attolis ” 
read Attollis. ) 











